BONE-DUST.

Bones are much used as a manure in the neighbourhood of London.
After being broken and boiled for grease, they are sold to the farmer.
The more divided they are, the more powerful are their effects. The ex-
pense of grinding them in a mill would probably be repaid by the increase
of their fertilizing powers; and in the state of powder they might be used
in the drill husbandry, and delivered with the seed in the same manner
as rape-cake. *

are stripped of the blubber, the soft parts are occasionally mixed in compost for
manure. It is a pity that it is not always so ; for in a climate highly favourable
to the cultivation of the turnip, and with soils generally abounding in inert
vegetable matter, no manure more suitable could be devised. The successful
use of these carcasses in compost has led to a new source of animal manure in
the north of Scotland, namely, the bringing home the carcasses of the Seals
killed for oil in the northern fisheries. Hitherto merely a beginning has
been made; but that beginning has been so successful, that henceforth,
when vessels of considerable tonnage go to the Seal fishery, it is evident that
stowage can easily be afforded for bringing home the carcasses, and thereby
diminishing- the chance of loss from a deficient fishing. It also deserves con-
sideration, whether the soft parts of whales might not in the same way, be
worth bringing home from the Greenland and Davis' Straits fisheries. The bones
of whales, although valuable as manure, are considerably less so than those of
land mamifers.

* Of all extraneous manures, bone-dust was the first that attracted much
attention; and from the moderate price at which it has been supplied from
foreign countries, coupled with its applicability to almost every variety of crop,
it has come into very general use. Bones have for many years been imported
into this country from almost all the principal ports of the north of Europe,
and for some time, although in less quantity, from the South of Europe and
even South America. Most of these are what are termed raw bones; that is,
they have never been boiled. The greater portion appear to have been buried
in the earth or in compost, till the soft parts could be detached, but many also
appear to have been derived from carcasses whose soft parts have decayed in
the air. Prom certain of the German ports some of the bones appear to have
been boiled for glue, and these, although they are more easily bruised and act
more rapidly, are not so much esteemed. From Russia the bones are partially
bruised, just enough to cause them to occupy less room in stowage, and to coin-
ply with a regulation which prevents their exportation unless more or less manu-
factured. From the South the bones are drier, more brittle, capable of being
reduced to finer division of parts, and consequently of more uniform distribution
in the soil; but they are more rapid and evanescent in their action. Bones,
particularly those from ports where the trade has been longest carried on, are
frequently much adulterated with stones, hoofs* horns, and every cheap waste
matter that adds to the weight; generally rendering it necessary for the manu-
facturer in this country to have recourse to hand-picking, to prevent the hard
or tough foreign bodies from breaking or injuring the teeth of the cylinders em-
ployed in crushing. From the South the bones are generally free from adul-
teration ; but the best quality consists of bones collected in the large towns of
Britain itself; from this source, however only a small portion of the supply can
be derived.

Mr Meek's report on Agricultural Produce and Shipping in Northern Europe,
printed by order of the House of Commons in February, 1842, furnishes some
data, from which an idea of the extent of the trade in this'article may be obtained.
Of eleven ports reported on, two were found to export none; concerning Hamburg
which is known to export largely, no information could be obtained; but the
remaining eight, namely Rotterdam, Bremen, Kiel, Lubeck, Kostock, Stettin,
Dantzic and Elsenore, the total annual export amounted to 13,084 tons.

Bone-dust is much used all over Scotland, but in no district so universally